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_ Reasoning, is often a bad guide for us : loyalty to 
the Silent Leader is true wisdom. 
—Mark Rutherford. 
* * * * 


Die Kerkbode and Prof. Keet. 

Exchanges of views of unusual interest have been taking 
place recently in Die Kerkbode, the ‘official organ of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa. On 15th 
August a long leading article was headed, “A Protest we 
are compelled to make.’ It quotes a letter from the 
Cape Times which read: “ As one of the multitude of all 
races and colours I too want to express my admiration for 
the frank and courageous standpoint of Professor B. B. 
Keet of the Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch. Those 
of us who are familiar with the rural districts are all too 
well aware of how unpopular such a view is ; but it is the 
~ only standpoint possible for those who are ay filled with 
the spirit of Christ and must manifest Him in word and 
deed.” The editor of Die Kerkbode comments on this : 
“This sort of communication has come to our notice with 
monotonous regularity during recent years, often with the 
corollary appended that the time has come for our D.R. 
Churches to search their souls, and for us to be converted. 
In the ordinary way: we should be glad about the esteem 
which a professor belonging to our church enjoys in other 
churches both here and in other lands, and all the. more 
when, as in this instance, it concerns one who in our own 
past has been regarded with so much esteem.and love. We 


shall, however, be forgiven if.we point out that an honour: 


of:this sort, deriving.from a source which has never had 
anything good to.say a about our church or: people, always 
causes a great embarrassment. 


And Prof. Keet’s attitudes: 


and actions do not make it any easier for us.” The editor 
goes on to complain of statements by Professor Keet which 
do not accord with the spirit or tenour of a recent statement. 
explaining to the outside world the Dutch Reformed 
Churches’ point of view, a statement in which Prof. Keet 
shared. ‘‘ This happened with the appearance of Prof. 
Keet’s book, Suid-Afrika—Waarheen ?, later in a talk on 
the B.B.C. broadcast service, and now again in another 
address to a student audience at Stellenbosch.” It-is 
declared of Prof. Keet: ‘Apart from the fact that the 
esteemed professor places a very singular construction on 
our history, one that is quite unfair to the facts of the past 
and entirely unacceptable, his criticism is unreasonable, 
and his presentation of our policy and attitudes very one- 
sided. The whites are charged with an ‘abominable 
superiority sense, a self-assertion and _self-justification, 
which cause estrangement and hatred among non-white. 
peoples.” Our motives, too, are questioned, even when we 
prefer not to.talk of apartheid but of independent develop- 
ment for non-whites—a mollifying formula for the hard: 
apartheid policy, which, however, is not applied to serve 
the interests of the non-whites, rather to get rid of them.” 

It is further stated that it is clear that Prof. Keet’s views 
agree to a considerable extent with reactionary thought 
trends in the post-war world. There is much more in this 
strain, one of the most significant statements being that 
“‘ the serious question comes to us as to whether it is worth. 
the trouble to do good to our neighbours, when even our 
best intentions are continually being treated with suspicion.” 

* * * % 

Prof. Keet replied that if the leader of 15th August was 
to serve as a model of controversy in the Church’s paper, 
he saw no hope for a continuance of any further fruitful 
discussion. He tookup the editor point by point, declaring 
that if there was anything uglier than party politics, it was 
church politics. He asked why it was strange that they 
should come to self-examination and conversion since it 
was the abiding calling of the Church to lead the world in 
this respect. Prof. Keet declared that he did not come 
forward as an outsider bringing charges against the Church 
but as a member of that Church who puts himself with it. 
under the judgment of God and_of history.-, “I come to 
the conclusion that, along with much for which, because of 
the over-ruling grace of God, we. have: cause to be very, 
thankful, there is also.much which .does.not merely fall 
short, but‘which is moving in-a-direction, that is. definitely, 
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wrong, so that if God does not shake us awake before it is 
too late, we may disappear from the scene and make room 
for another. I could indeed wish that our Church organ 
should be less eloquent about the achievements of the 
Church and rather lead in confession with childlike humi- 
lity and sincerity, and find its glory there. Big talking has 
never suited any Christian Church.” Prof. Keet goes on 
to say that he supports and defends the recent statement of 
the D.R.C. leaders on the grounds mentioned in it, namely 
that “we do not recognise any scriptural grounds for 
apartheid, and that the whole situation in South Africa 
still makes it necessary for practical reasons.’ The 
Editor replied in a further leader entitled ‘‘ Our Complaint 
still stands.” ; 
* * * * 

We would urge our readers to make themselves, if 
possible, fully versed in this thrust and counter-thrust in 
the official organ of the Dutch Reformed Churches. It is 
quite clear to us that a serious cleavage of viewpoint on 
Christian duty is more and more developing in the Afri- 
kaans-speaking churches. Some obviously are feeling 
sore over new trends, but it seems likely that they—and 
more of them—will become sorer. We trust they will find 
their ultimate consolation in a realisation that “ faithful 


are the wounds of a friend.”’ 
* * * * 


The State and Schools. 

In the columns of South Africa, the notable weekly 
published in London, a recent leading article bore the 
title, “ Putting back the Clock.” It declared that few 
expressions of Nationalist policy have roused stronger 
feelings than the Bantu Education Act. After commend- 
ing certain features of the Act, such as the syllabuses and 
the fact that, thanks to the double shift system, a very 
much greater number of African children are now able to 
attend school, the article went on :“‘ What is regrettable is 
that in making the change the Government should have 
been at manifestly little pains to carry the Churches and 
the missionary societies with them. A needless amount of 
friction and prejudice has been created by the appearance 
of highhandedness in official quarters. In particular, the 
attitude which is being taken to what in this country are 
called voluntary schools is to be regretted. For reasons 
which to their ecclesiastical managers seem sufficient, a 
certain proportion of the church schools are remaining 
outside the Government plan. They are doing so at the 
cost of the withdrawal of Government support. That is 
an outdated way of dealing with voluntary schools, as 
British practice has demonstrated, but what is more 
deplorable has been the impression created that the 
Government would like to crush these voluntary schools 
out of existence: Only this week a case has occurred 
which is no ‘advertisement for South Africa. The well- 
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known missionary institution in Natal known as Adams 
College, not being prepared to join in the Government 
scheme, applied to be registered as a private school. ‘The 
Department of Native Affairs has refused the application 
on the ground that the institution is needed as a teachers’ 
training college and will be taken over by the Government 
as such at the beginning of the year, It is a decision which 
will, unfortunately, lend colour to the allegation that the 
Nationalist Government is determined to allow natives to 
be educated only according to its own ideas. The Bantu. 
must be encouraged to develop according to their own. 
traditions, and their education must be Bantu like every- 
thing else—‘Back to tribalism,’ says the Minister of Native 
Affairs. What has the white man been trying to do ever 
since he went to South Africa if not to rescue the black 
man, from his tribalism ? On this very point two arrest- 
ing statements were made in England this week by two 
men of widely different background—one Mr. Harry 
Oppenheimer, most enlightened of South African indus- 
trialists, the other Chief Tshekedi Khama, most enlighten- 
ed of African leaders. ‘The advancement of the Africans. 
can only take place,’ said Mr. Oppenheimer, ‘ if the African 
way of life and thought, however picturesque it may be in 
some respects, is abandoned in favour of a state of society 
built on European foundations.’ Chief Tshekedi was 
even more pointed: ‘ Tribalism will die in the natural 
political growth of Africa and with it chieftainship, as with 
most nations. It seems unnecessary either to try and 
force the pace by applying methods which have really no 
lasting political significance or to attempt to perpetuate 
this institution where it has ceased to be respected.’ In 
seeking to revive the importance of the chief and the tribe, 
the Union Government is only trying to put back the clock.” 
* * * * 

In notable contrast to the attitude of the Minister of 
Native Affairs, who says that in Bantu education there can 
be no place for schools similar to Kingswood and others,, 
the Administrator of the Cape Province recently, on the 
spot in Grahamstown, commended the existence of such 
schools as Kingswood and hoped that they would long 
continue to make their contribution to the life of South 
Africa. It is noteworthy also that the recent Commission 
on Coloured Education recommended various provisions. 
for the continuance of the fruitful co-operation by which 
the Church manages schools. Only in the Native Affairs 
Department do we have the brusqueness, the intolerance 
and the contempt of co-operation that have become so 
sadly familiar. 

ve * * 8 
The Establishment of Bantu Authorities. ; 
- For the information of our readers we reproduce the’ 
following leading article from the Territorial News of 
Umtata. > + asa ok cat Se 
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Proclamation No. 180 of 1956 brings to a close the United 
Transkeian Territories General Council, commonly known 
as the Bunga. Provision has been made for tribal or 
community authorities, representative of one or more of 
the tribal locations, with identity of interests as the main 
aim in their composition. Over these will be the district 
Authorities, corresponding in great measure to the present 
District Councils. Two or more district authorities will 
be combined to form a regional authority, and over these 
will be the Territorial Authority, whose powers and duties 
will be somewhat similar to those of the General Council. 
Until such time as the tribal authorities have been estab- 
lished throughout the Territories, for they will form the 
foundation of the more important bodies, there will be 
little or no change in the system of representation as we 
have known it, except that the Governor-General and the 
Minister of Native Affairs—or their appointed deputies— 
will exercise a more direct control than has been the case 
in the past. When all the tribal authorities have been 
established—and not until then—the process of creating 
the district and regional authorities will commence, and 
the Territories authority will thereafter begin to function. 
Provision has been made for each of these bodies to work 
under the chairmanship of a local chief or representative 
headman (where there is no chief) so that, in due course, 
the white officials will no longer have any distinct charge 
though they will exercise supervisory functions along lines 
laid down in the Proclamation. The present Executive 
Committee will continue until such time as it is replaced 
by the territorial chief-in-council. 

Treasuries will be established by the tribal, district and 
regional authorities, and will be administered by the res- 
spective bodies after the estimates of expenditure have 
been approved by the Minister and subject to the audit of 
the Native Commissioner and of the Controller and 
Auditor-General. 

Paramount and local chiefs will appoint a certain number 
of the members of the various bodies, but the Native 
Commissioner and the taxpayers will appoint others, to 
ensure that the interests are as widespread as possible. 
Recognised chiefs will be members ex-officio. 

Regulations and by-laws will be made by the Governor- 
General. A Supervisory Officer, a member of the Public 
Service, will be appointed to watch over the operation of 
the new system. 

Time will be needed to bring the system into full opera- 
tion, but it is pleasing to note that provision appears to 
have been made to ensure that the change over will be 
effected without disturbance of the administrative 
machinery. 

* * * x 
The Late Miss Mary Attlee. 


The Cape Times recently reported: Miss Mary Attlee, 
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81, sister of Britain’s former Prime Minister—who worked 
for nearly a quarter of a century among the Coloured 
people of the Cape Peninsula and founded the Cape Flats 
Distress Association—died at Salisbury, England. She 
worked for nearly forty years as a missionary in South 
Africa till in 1950 ill-health and age forced her to retire— 
from a field in which she became one of South Africa’s 
best-known pioneers of welfare work—and return to her 
brothers and sisters in England. Two of her major 
interests at the Cape were the Janet Bourhill Institute— 
the centre of social work among the non-Europeans, and 
Cafda. Every Tuesday morning she went to the Cafda 
Community Centre in Prince George Drive to sort out 
clothing in need of repair and to hold a Bible class. Her 
concern for the Coloured people led her to inspire the 
formation of Christian Unity, a society the aim of which is 
to work for closer understanding among people of different 
colours and creeds. Miss Attlee came to South Africa 
to work for the Church of England Railway Mission in the 
Transvaal in 1910, but returned to England after some 
years. Her strong interest in Christian welfare work in 
Africa brought her back in the 1920s, first to Swaziland 
and later to the Cape Peninsula. In Cape ‘Town she began 
her work among Coloured women in the Cape Mission to 
Moslems. Writing in World’s Children’s Magazine in 
1947, Miss Attlee pleaded for the removal of the colour 
bar in South Africa. Last year Miss Attlee gave £50 to 
the Janet Bourhill Institute, Claremont, of which she was 
the founder. She promised to send another £50 for the 
upkeep of the Institute, if 10 others gave the same amount. 
When Miss Attlee sailed on her return to England in 1950, 
many of the Coloured people among whom she worked 
were at the docks to wave her farewell. 
* * * * 

Rev. Derrick Cuthbert. 

We publish in this issue an article “Sunday School 
Workshop in Africa.” It tells of ambitious proposals for 
the preparation of Sunday School syllabuses for the whole 
of Africa south of the Sahara. The Editor of the new 
series is the Rev. Derrick Cuthbert, B.D., who in recent 
years has been Director of Christian Education of the 
South African National Sunday School Association, with 
headquarters in Port Elizabeth. The new appointment 
implies that Mr. Cuthbert is no longer one of the officials 
of the Sunday School Association. But he will continue 
to reside in Port Elizabeth (at 77 Fourth Avenue, Newton 
Park, P.E.) while an officer of the World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School Association. We 
wish Mr. Cuthbert well in his new and important duties, 
and we trust the Sunday School Association will continue 
its fine work with unabated vigour, despite the loss it has 


sustained. 
* * * * 
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The Indian as a South African’* 


N January 1956 there was a meeting of the Council of 
the South African Institute of Race Relations held in 
Durban. Amongst other matters discussed there was the 
question of the present and future position of Indians in 
South Africa. Recently plans have been put forward, 
under the Group Areas Act, both in Natal and the Trans- 
vaal for making life very hard for Indians in those Pro- 
vinces. Not only have those plans been formed by people 
in high office, but also a good many ordinary folk think 
that Indians have no right in South Africa, such as those 
who believe that they came originally under the condition 
that after five years they were bound to go back to India. 

It is useful therefore to have now published the papers 
which were read at that Council Meeting. There are four 
papers, two written by Europeans and two by Indians, all 
the writers having outstanding knowledge of the points 
with which they deal. The first paper deals with the 
history of Indians in Natal. It was written by Dr. Mabel 
Palmer, who for long has been a well-known authority on 
the subject of Indians in South Africa. 

She points out that the system of getting Indians to go 
to a British Colony for five years under indenture, after 
which they would be able to re-indenture or to work as 
free men, was first started by Britain, in getting labour for 
the West Indies or North America. It was accepted by 
the British Parliament in 1842 three years before Natal 
was annexed by Great Britain. 

According to that system indentures were to be for five 
years, and, at end of this period the coolie was to be at 
liberty to re-indenture or to take up work as a free man. At 
the end of ten years he was to be at liberty to return to 
India, passage paid, or to take up residence in his new 
country where he was to have the rights enjoyed by other 
inhabitants. 

Therefore, when there was a scarcity of regular labour 
in Natal this system, after discussion, was adopted by the 
Natal Legislature in 1859, three years after its inauguration, 
and the details of the proposed law were accepted by the 
supreme authority. The first coolies (i.e. paid labourers) 
arrived in 1860. 

Those points and the difficulties which arose from time 
to time are described by Dr. Mabel Palmer. She also 
described the arrival of Gandhi at first in 1893 and again 
in 1897, the Smuts-Gandhi agreement, the Cape Town 
agreement 1926, and various points of history down to the 
present time. 

Finally she gives a very valuable addendum shewing the 
principal dates from 1829 (when the idea of indentured 
immigration was first started in Britain) down to the Group 


Areas Act. 
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The second paper is by Dr. Hilda Kuper who is a Senior 
Research Bursar of the Family Health Research Unit. 

She deals with the South African Indian family, especial- 
ly with the Patriarchal family system (called Kutum) of 
Hindoos, who make up seventy per cent of the Indians in 
South Africa. 'The bond connecting members of a family 
is very strong, though in towns they cannot live together 
in such large numbers as on a farm, as rents are so high 11 
towns for large houses. 

Caste has practically broken down in South Africa, but 
the family bond remains strong. 

The marriage age for a girl, usually 16 to 20 in town, is 
very much older here than in India ; and for boys 19 to 24 
is usual. This is partly due to the Marriage Law Amend- 
ment 1935 which makes marriage of girls under 16 illegal, 
and for boys under 18. 

A man recognises his duty of supporting his parents 
and helping poor relations even if he has a family of hiscwa. 

Marriage by Hindu rites is a sacred tie, and divorce 13 
not recognised by the orthodox. 

Cruelty and neglect meet with outspoken disapproval 
from kinsmen and neighbours. 

Other points of marriage life, too numerous to quote, 
shew the strength of ideals about Hindu marriage in South 
Africa. These pages are most interesting. 

One result of the care of children is that in Africa th> 
percentage of serious crime is only .32 for Indians thoug) 
it is 40 for Europeans and .53 for Natives. 

“The urban Indian family has retained its traditional 
coherence and functions to a greater extent than either the 
urban African or urban Afrikaner.” 

The next paper is on the Economic opportunities and 
mode of living of the Indian Community. This is written 
by B. A. Naidoo and J. Naidoo both of whom have been 
Lecturers in the University of Natal. 

Their paper analyses the various opportunities available 
to Indians in this country, and examines how these oppo-- 
tunities have influenced or are determining their mode and 
standard of living. 

The writers point out that when the labourers finished 
their periods of indenture in the early days they usually 
sought employment bringing higher wages, while the free 
immigrant trader took advantage of opportunities both in 
the towns and rural areas. In 1952 the largest numbers 
were working in Industry, Commerce and Agriculture (in 
that order). But the Indians have been very largely 
displaced by Natives in the Sugar Industry. The rate of 


industrial employment of the Indian has been remarkable. 


In commercial enterprises it was calculated that of 15,000 
Indians there were 4,500 owners, 7,500 assistants, 600 
assistants in European firms and 2,400 hawkers. But the 
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obvious wealth of a few Indian traders is apt to give a 
wrong idea, while many small back street traders have 
probably very low turnovers. 

Employment in the public service is very limited. The 
Natal Provincial Administration has not used Indian labour 
in any of its administrative work, though there are in its 
service 1600 Indian teachers and 400 Indians in its hospitals 
including labourers. ‘The number of Indians in the S.A. 
Railways fell from 6,000 in 1910 to 627 in 1953. Similarly 
the Indians working on municipal service fell from 4,000 
to less than 2,000, the majority being unskilled workers. 
Employment of Indians is all limited by Provincial barriers, 
the Colour Bar, the Apprenticeship Act of 1944 and the 
Civilised Labour Policy of 1934. 

Also Indian investments in land have been strongly 
opposed and have brought anti-Indian legislation, at first in 
the Free State and Transvaal and later in Natal. 

The idea of Indian ownership of land has been exagge- 
rated. Thus in Durban in 1951 the Indian population 
was nearly 147,000 and the European nearly 133,000. But 
the acreage owned by Indians in the Old Borough was 315 
acres compared with 2,545 owned by Europeans. 

What the final result of the Group Areas Act is to be 
remains to be seen. 

It is not realised how much poverty there is among 
Indians. In 1943 in Durban 70 per cent of the Indians 
lived below the poverty datum line, while 33 per cent of 
Indian families in Durban live in one room and 42 per cent 
live in overcrowded houses. 

Recently there have been some attempts made to 
improve conditions such as in the sub-economic housing 
at Springfield which has 645 Indian families, while the 
better paid workers and Indian teachers are hiring the 
economic housing provided by the Durban Corporation. 

On the whole “ spiritually the great majority still hold 
to their religious beliefs and moral traditions, but externally 
they are very Western.” Well-to-do Indians have sub- 
scribed generously to building schools for their com- 
munity. 

This paper has eight pages of statistics which give 
accurate information of much interest. 

The fourth paper is by Dr. S. Cooppan (who took the 
degree of Ph.D. in Cape Town University and has worked 
in India but mainly in South Africa) and A. D. Lazarus, 
Head of the Sastri College, Durban. Its title is ‘“‘ The 
Indian as an Integral Part of South African Society.” 

They point out that the policy of repatriation failed, as 
acknowledged by General Smuts, Mr. Heaton Nicholls 
and the present Prime Minister of South Africa. Obvious- 
ly the Indian in South Africa is no mere bird of passage. 
Europeans, the writers claim, should face up to the fact. 

The great majority of South African Indians are des- 
cendants of the labourers imported inte Natal from 1860 
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to 1911, who came under condition that they should be 
indentured for five years, and even then should not be 
entitled to a return passage or a grant of land until they 
had stayed another five years in Natal. 

Indian traders made life for the Indian more like what 
it had been in India, as did the existence of Indian temples, 
schools and societies. More than three quarters of the 
Indians in the Union live in towns. In their schools the 
teaching is in English or Afrikaans, and the scholars appear 
for the same examinations as European scholars. One 
result is that English and Afrikaans are replacing Indian 
languages in the homes, and most children in high classes 
in Durban have said that they can read, write and speak 
best in English. 

The authors point out that the Indian labour originally 
built up the sugar industry in Natal, the effect of which 
benefits Europeans still. But even in 1949-1950 there 
were 10,000 Indian industrial employees in Natal compared 
with nearly 20,000 Europeans. A recent publication by 
the University of Natal states that “the availability of 
Indian industrial labour has been a major contributing 
factor in the establishment of secondary industry.” In 
some cases of industry Indian labour totals from a quarter 
to a little over a half of those employed similarly. 

Also the commercial classes of Indians have been of 
great benefit to the underdeveloped areas of the country. 

But fear of competition has been the cause of much 
anti-Indianism. Dr. Malan in 1925 in introducing a bill 
in Parliament stated that the intention of residential and 
commercial segregation was to bring social and economic 
pressure upon the Indians to leave the country. 

Politically the Indians feel a grievance. In the early 
days ex-indentured labourers and free immigrants were 
eligible for parliamentary franchise in Natal till 1896 and 
to municipal franchise till 1924. 

General Smuts in 1946 instituted representation of a 
kind different to that of Europeans, but Indians rejected 
it, and the present Government rescinded the legislation. 
The writers of this paper plead for full political and 
economic integration in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

Finally they say: “The argument of this paper has 
been that in spite of certain observable differences in 
appearance and cultural practices, the Indian people are 
by birth, length of residence, acclimatisation, and economic 
pursuits an integral part of South African society.” 

“The only way out for us is to build a common nation- 
hood in which every national element is regarded as an 
integral and indispensable element, to work towards an 
inclusive, in-drawing social framework, in which the fruits 
of peace and prosperity and the anxieties and sacrifices of 


danger are shared together.” 
* * * * 
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Finally the Institute of Race Relations gives a summary 
of the book, finishing with the following :— 


CONCLUSION 


“The Institute holds that in the interests of justice, of 
the prosperity of the country and of the European section 
itself, the redress of these disabilities is urgent. Dis- 
regard of Indian rights and welfare is creating grievance 
and an understandable resentment against ‘ White South 
Africans!’ Further, Indians and other non-European 
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groups may be driven to make common cause against 
the dominant white group, deepening the cleavage in 
South African society along the line of colour which 
threatens disaster for all concerned. The only remedy 
for this dangerous situation is the general acceptance of 
the idea of a common multi-racial society (which does in 
fact already exist), the acceptance of the implications of 
such a society in the granting of common rights, and the 
building up of inter-racial solidarity.” 
C. J. Fercuson-DaAviE, BP. 


The Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa 


AND THE PROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS 
PART II 


(The Federal Council of Dutch Reformed Churches in 
South Africa appointed an “‘ ad hoc’’ Commission to prepare 
a report on the attitude of their Churches to the Problem of 
Race Relations. This has been presented and approved by 
the Synodical Commission of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the Transvaal. An English translation was recently pub- 
lished. We feel this document to be of first-class importance, 
and we intend to publish it in full, by means of several instal- 
ments spread over some months. Part I appeared in our 
columns last month. Part II is below. 

Editor, ‘‘ S.A. Outlook.’’) 


Cc. DOCTRINAL APPROACH : 


1. The Dutch Reformed Church can by no means 
associate itself unreservedly with the general cry for 
equality and unity in the world today. The motives and 
aims in this connection can certainly not always be regard- 
ed as purely Christian. It is mostly a surrogate unity and 
brotherhood, that men seek to realize without Christ in a 
world disrupted by sin. It is a futile attempt, because 
true unity among men can only be realized in Christ. 

2. Our Church, however, has true feeling for and a 
genuine interest in the ecumenical striving of our day. We 
also believe emphatically that the zeal for this has been 
enlivened by the Spirit of God with a view to the future. 
No one, with a true conception of the Biblical teaching on 
the unity of the Church of Christ, will be able to dissociate 
himself from this attempt towards a better embodiment 
and realization of our oneness in Christ. Holy Scripture 
does not only proclaim the holiness of the mystic body of 
Christ, but also its unity. Not only does it bring a 
message in the symbolic language of the grapevine and the 
branches, and the body with many members ; it also 
demands in plain language that we should be one, even as 
the Father and the Son are one (John 15: 4—5; 1 Cor. 
12: 14-31; Rom. 12: 4—9; Eph. 4: 14-—16; John 17: 
2a), 


3. Indeed the unity need not be brought about artifi- 
cially ; it already exists in Christ. It is to be found in the 
very nature of the Church of Christ. This nature is not 
found in the institutionalized or organized Church, which 
appears in numerous different and often conflicting forms. 
The nature of the Church is found in the communion of 
persons united in Christ, over against the rest of humanity, 
through faith by the Holy Spirit as members of the same 
mystic spiritual body. Here we find aunity much stronger 
and more real, more intense and more dynamic than general 
friendship or goodwill or co-operation. It is an organic 
unity of all who, by the Holy Spirit, have been incorporat- 
ed in Christ. It is a new creation, an organic communion, 
called the body of Christ (1 Cor. 12). Holy Scripture lays 
especial stress on this communion (koinonia). 

4. We have here then a supernatural organic commu- 
nion, which disrupted humanity does not know and which 
cannot be attained without Christ. It is only experienced 
by the “ new creature’ in Christ. For such “ the middle 
wall of partition,” caused by sin, has been broken down 
(Eph. 2: 14-16; Col. 3: 10, 11). We have here then a 
unity which cannot be destroyed by the multiplicity of 
instituted churches or by the derivation of believers from 
various nations and races. At most the above-mentioned 
factors can only obstruct the concrete expression of such 
unity. 

5. Because of the depraved and finite nature also of the 
people of God, the Ecclesia of the New Testament is still, 
however, imperfectly manifested on earth. Just as this 
incomplete manifestation displays lack of holiness and 
power, so also it mars the true realization of the unity of 
believers. Various factors cause the imperfect realization 
of our existing unity in Christ, and one of the chief of these 
is racial contrasts and racial tensions in the world. In 
South Africa, too, this factor plays no mean réle. It 
makes the expression of the unity of believers from differ- 
ent nations and races very difficult. This is, however, 
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true not only of the relationship between Europeans and 
non-whites, but also of the relationship between all popu- 
lation groups. 

6. To an increasing degree the Christian Church is 
becoming aware of the danger of acquiescing in race rela- 
tions which may perhaps not be in accordance with the 
Word of God. Therefore the Dutch Reformed Church 
is also listening afresh to what the Word of God has to say 
to us on the above-mentioned matter with respect to the 
present situation. 


D. DECLARATION OF POLICY : 


It is clear from the above that the present situation is the 
result of a development or process in the ecclesiastical and 
social field, which took place in South Africa over a period 
of more than a hundred years. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches now wish to declare 
that their policy of the past and the present should be 
understood as follows : 

1. The Dutch Reformed Church accepts the unity of 

the human race, which is not annulled by its diversity. 
At the same time the Dutch Reformed Church accepts 
the natural diversity of the human race, which is not 
annulled by its unity. 

2. Through free grace God assembles his Church out of 
all the nations. This assembly of believers or com- 
munion of saints forms an indissoluble unity as the 
mystic body of Christ. 

3. There must be complete clarity as to the nature of the 
Church and its concrete manifestation on earth. In 
its essence the Church is the one mystical body of 
Christ as it exists before God in its spiritual reality. 
Therefore this unity of the Church must also receive 
the greatest stress. As opposed to Rome, the Re- 
formers have, however, constantly repudiated the 
identification of the mystic body of Christ with its 
institutionary revelation. ‘That, however, does not 
alter the fact that the unity of the Church remains the 
Christian ideal. 

4. It is further necessary to have a clear conception of 
the institutionary revelation of the Church. The 
co-existence of separate Churches resulting from 
doctrinal differences is a sinful schism, since but one 
truth and one spiritual reality have been revealed. 

5. This, however, does not mean that the one true 
Church cannot be embodied in separate independent 
Churches, which in truth confess the Christ of Holy 
Scripture as their Lord and Saviour. 

6. Even in this diversity of the concrete manifestation of 
the Church of Christ there is a gradation of attach- 
ment and intimacy as a result of natural relationship 
and common culture. This is expressed, for instance, 
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in the nuances of confession of the same truths as in 

the Netherlands Confession of Faith and the West- 

minster Confession, which differ only in the phrasing 
and in the accentuation of the truth. 

7. Starting from the unity of the Church of Christ as 
circumscribed above, and taking the specific racial 
situation in South Africa into careful consideration, 
the Dutch Reformed Church maintains the following 
standpoint as its policy : 

(a) That the founding and development of independ- 
ent indigenous churches for the purpose of evange- 
lizing the native races of South Africa, was both 
necessary and in accordance with our understand- 
ing of the nature of the Church of the Lord Jesus on 
earth, and has been richly blessed in the many years 
that have passed. 

(6) That since, under the pressure of circumstances, 
the historical development in the missionary sphere 
throughout the centuries showed tendencies of 
unchristian exclusiveness, thus impeding the reali- 
zation of the true Christian fellowship between 
believers, this happened, not through ill-will to- 
wards the non-whites, nor with the approval of the 
official leadership of the Church, but must be seen 
as the result of uncontrollable circumstances and of 
general human weakness. 

(c) That in each congregation both the mother- and 
the indigenous daughter-churches reserve the right 
to regulate their membership according to the 
realistic demand of circumstances, and in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christ ; but at the same time 
it is also the Christian duty of the above-mentioned 
churches to educate their members for and in the 
practice of a healthy Christian communion of 
believers, while avoiding any evil motives or annoy- 
ing and wilful demonstrations. 


E. DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES : 


Arising from the above, your Commission recommends 

that the Churches accept the following principles : 

(1) The Creation of God forms a unity which at the 
time, however, comprises the richest diversity. (Gen. 
1 and 2). 

(2) The unity of the human race is not annulled by its 
great diversity, which was brought about by the 
creation and conservation of God. (Gen. 3: 20; Acts 
tie 20); 

(3) All men are created in the image of God and as such 
there is no respect of persons with God. In the sense 
of Creator God is the Father of all mankind and all 
men are of equal worth ; but in the sense of the New 
Testament childhood and brotherhood, He is the 
Father of the believers alone. (Gen. 1: 27, 5: 1-3; 
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Deut. 32: 6; Eph. 6: 9; Mal. 2: 10; John 1: 12; 

~~ Rom. 8: 16; Gal. 4: 6). 

; (4) After the Fall, too, God, for the honour of his Name, 
maintained the unity and diversity of creation by his 
universal grace. He decreed even greater diversity in 

order to restrict the expansion of power of mankind in 
its apostacy and insubordination to Him, and to check 
the effect of sin in this way. In his mercy He decreed 
a multiplicity of tongues and peoples and dispersed 
and established the human race over the face of the 

earth. (Gen. 11: 6-9; Acts 17: 26). 


(5) Sin, however, has caused permanent schisms in the 
human race and only some, albeit from all the nations, 
are ordained in Christ unto the eternal life. (Gen. 4, 
5 and 6; 1-4; Matt. 25: 32; Rom. 9: 6 f.f.; Rev. 5: 
9). 

(6) The Church of Christ, gathered together from all the 
peoples of the earth, forms a unity, and this unity of 
his mystic body, the communion of saints (koinonia), 
must always receive the greatest emphasis. Only of 
these true members of the body of Christ is God the 
Father in the deeper and more spiritual meaning of the 
word, and only they form a true brotherhood who, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, have in a special way 
become the children of God. (Matt. 12 : 46-50 ; John 

Peta nom, 6° 15.-2Cor. 62:17, 18; Gal..3 : 28; 

Gal. 6: 10). 

(7) The natural diversity and the different spheres of 
influence and relationships of authority which God 
has ordained, are in no way broken down by this unity 
in Christ, but are rather restored and sanctified. This 
regenerating grace should be especially revealed in the 
Church of Christ in that the superior or stronger, in 
full responsibility to God and true love towards his 
neighbour, will educate and in every respect uplift the 
inferior or weaker so as to become a worthy fellow- 
member of the body of Christ (Acts 2: 6-11; Rom. 
dguctf int Cog ie. 1 7-24 +8- 9-13: o1-Cor, 12 ; 
Eph<4---11-16 ;-52222629% Rey. 21 : 24, 26). 

The basic rule is valid here, that we should love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, and with all our soul, 
and with all our mind, and that we should love our 
neighbour as ourselves (Matt. 22: 37-39). This 
entails that we shall do nothing through strife or 
vainglory, but in lowliness of mind each will esteem 
the other better than himself, and that we, in the 
practice of unimpeachable righteousness, will give to 
all what they deserve. (Phil. 2: 3; 2 Tim. 2: 22; 1 
Johni-2--29'* 3s 10), 

(8) A continual watch should be kept that the unity in 
the Church of Christ be preserved, in spite of the 
diversity, and never allowed to degenerate into dis- 


ruption as a result of sin. (Acts 6:1; 1 Cor. 3: 1 ff. 
Eph. 4: 1 £.£.): 
Your Commission trusts that it has carried out your. in- 
structions. 
With the highest regard. 
Your obedient servants and brothers in the Lord, 
C. B. Brink (Chairman) ae 
P, §,°Z. Coetzee, : 
H. J. C. Snyders, 
W. A. Landman (Secretary). 
In collaboration with : 
Dr. A. J. van der Merwe, dr. D. J. Barnard, 
ds. L. E. du Toit, ds. A. J. van Wijk, ds. P. E. S. Smith, 
dr. M. W. Retief, Proff. B. B. Keet, E. P. Groenewald, 
F, J. M. Potgieter, J. J. Muller, B. J. Marais, 
J. C. G. Kotze, A. B. du Preez, dr. T. N. Hanekom, 
di. W. S. Conradie, D. W. de Villiers, dr. J. L. de Villiers 
dr. G. B. A. Gerdener. : 
% * % * . : 
The above report was confirmed by the Synodical Com- 
mission of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Transvaal 
(Nederduitse Hervormde of Gereformeerde Kerk van 
S.A.) on April 25th, 1956, and recommended for approval 
both by the General Synod of this Church which will be in 
session in April 1957 and also by the Federal Council on 
Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa which’ will 
meet in the same year. 
A. J. V. BURGER, 
Secr. of the General Synod and Secr. of 
the Federal Council of Dutch Reformed 
4, Elm Street, Churches. 
Houghton, 
JOHANNESBURG. 
25th May, 1956. 


How much ground there is in the world where the 
seed of the Gospel has never yet been sown, or where 
there is a greater crop of tares than of wheat. Europe 


.is the smallest quarter of the globe. What, I ask, 


do we now possess in Asia, which is the largest 
Continent? In Africa what have we? There are 
surely in these vast tracts barbarous and simple 
tribes who could easily be attracted to Christ if we 
sent men among them to sow the good seed. Travel- 
lers bring home from distant lands gold and gems ; 
but it is worthier to carry hence the Wisdom of 
Christ, more precious than gold, and the pearl of 
the Gospel, which would put to shame all earthly 
riches. Would that God had accounted me worthy 
to die in so holy a work. —Erasmus. . 
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The Significance of Wilgespruit 


HERE are names which circle the earth, taking with X of the farm Wilgespruit, in the province of the Trans- 


them a certain message, and gathering more and 
more significance as the years go on. 

Swanwick; Agapé; Tolstoy’s farm; Santinikekan ; 
ona, each name has an ethos of its own, conjuring up to 
those who know it a picture which does not fade, and keep- 
ing alive memories which have eternal value to those who 
share them. ; 

And:‘now Wilgespruit can be heard on the lips of thous- 
ands in many lands, although some find it difficult to know 
exactly how it is pronounced! ‘To give it its full name— 
The Wilgespruit Christian Fellowship Centre is a lusty 
infant, just turned seven years of age. ‘To the small group 
who launched the project as a venture of faith in a land 
beset with doubts and fears, it has already become a living 
witness to the fact that God honours those who put their 
trust in Him. Some fine Christian leaders of the older 
generation have shaken their heads as if saying “‘ Can such 
a thing really be,’ or—‘‘ it is a nice idea, but is it really 
‘wise 2”? but to thousands of young Christians in many 
lands it is already a banner of hope, concrete evidence that 

.Ecumenical Christianity can blossom like a rose in almost 
any soil. 

In the nature of things seven or eight years is a very 
short span of time, but it is long enough for indications to 
appear as to how it will grow and, of course (continuing 
our metaphor of young life), it is a very critical period for 
parents and friends: they know that the individuality of 
the hidden life is a very precious thing, something entrust- 
ed to them to nurture and guide, but also something they 
‘can maim or injure irreparably by carelessness, or by 
forcing their own patterns and ideals too rigidly on that 
which is receptive and plastic. 

The teen-age years so rapidly approaching call for care- 
fully selected wide contacts ; above all they are the begin- 

“ning of days when the undergirding power of the Living 
Spirit of All Life must be realized, and confidence in Him 
never allowed to waver, even if He permits bursting 
adolescence to bruise itself with many a fall, while ever 
‘struggling on, and reaching upwards to the shape of the 
days to come, which are so mercifully hidden in the wise 

- fore-knowledge of God. 
“Leaving such picturesque flights of fancy, Christians 
who remember the Master’s stern advice about people who 
start to build without counting the cost, will ask many 
questions : for example :— 

Where is Wilgespruit?—Answer: It is in a valley 
approximately two miles north of the ever expanding 
mining town of Roodepoort. In fact on the Title Deed 
one reads that it is sub-section XX of section X of portion 


vaal, Union of South Africa. 

Less than a century ago ; in fact within memory of some 
still living, it was but a tiny segment of a vast farm rolling 
over the hills which form part of the great plateau, 6,000 
feet above sea level, which was known to the trekking 
Boers (now called Afrikaners) as the Ridge of White 
Waters—Witwatersrand. Seventy years ago, as will be 
celebrated in Johannesburg this very month in which we 
write, the whole 90 miles stretch was proclaimed a gold 
mining Reef, along which have sprung up the cities and 
towns of to-day with their million and more people, drawn 
from all corners of the Earth, but preponderantly descend- 
ants of the Boers—British settlers of last century, and the 
dark skinned Africans who have inhabited the continent 
trom time immemorial. 

Wilgespruit is therefore sixty acres of undeveloped 
land, strategically set on the edge of the boiling cauldron 
of human activities, and racial admixtures, which is the 
pounding heart of the Union of South Atrica—Could there 
be a better site for spiritual adventure which is the heart of 
twentieth century Ecumenical Christianity ? 

What is Wilgespruit? A religious Community? An 
Ashram? A Youth Centre? A Conference Hall? A 
holiday Retreat? Yes, all that, and more. It grew out 
of the prayers and labour of a very small religious com- 
munity, started in 1948 with “Iona”’ in mind, although ' 
it never got so far as to have residents for any length of 
time. Starting with six members it now numbers 14, but 
at the end of 1956 half-a-dozen of them will be going to 
other work which will make even the slender Rule of this 
community impossible of observation. Ashram life is 
hardly realised, although the germ is there in the fact that 
the recently appointed Warden (Secretary-Organizer to 
our American friends) and one of the labourers are members 
of the Community and so do share life in a way that no 
master-servant relationship can understand. For the 
rest : Youth work, conference, retreats, and even holidays 
all can be enjoyed within the limits of the somewhat 
austere physical facilities which are available. 

Accepting that the Community sponsored Wilgespruit 
and decided to call it a Fellowship Centre, it is natural to 
ask : 

Who runs it now ? ‘The answer is that it is an independ- 
ent corporate body, governed by a Constitution hammered 
out at many meetings attended by friends of the movement. 
This constitution follows fairly conventional lines, 
appoints a Management Committee responsible to an 
annual general meeting of friends and subscribers. A 
distinctive feature is that it is a movement within the life of 
the Churches, for which reason the only real inter-Church 
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organization in South Africa, the Christian Council, was 
approached to serve as Trustees. Again several meetings 
had to take place before satisfactory conditions were 
_ determined, but in the end all was achieved, the require- 
ments of law satisfied, and to-day the property is register- 
ed, and Title given, in the name of the Christian Council 
of South Africa. 

News of the establishment of such a Centre in South 
Africa quickly spread to the uttermost corners of the 
Christian World. In particular the annual work camp, 
which is always held in July, has attracted the attention of 
similar camps in many lands, with the result that there is a 
steady interchange of fellowship and service between 
Young Christians in this country and those of other lands. 
There have been exchanges of visits : the log book at the 
farm shows quite a list of names of notable Christian 
leaders from east and west, north and south, while quite a 
few South Africans, on furlough overseas, have visited 
similar centres and work camps. 

On almost every occasion two questions are asked :— 

How is it that a place like Wilgespruit can go on in a country 
like South Africa ?—for it is recognised that when Wilge- 
spruit is spoken of as ecumenical, it is meant in the literal 
sense of the word—that is, as a part of the Household of 
Faith, stepping over all barriers of race or denominational 
tradition. 

It is not easy to give the answer to this question in a few 
words, because the very question itself reveals how hard it 
is for any but South Africans to know “ Essential South 
Africa.” 

It is true that our fair country is torn within itself by 
differences of conviction and outlook which go deep into 
the life of the nation. It is also true that all true South 
Africans, of every race and colour, know that God has 
placed in their hands the task of working out their own 
destiny, it is for this reason that outside interference is very 
deeply resented. But that does not mean that South 
Africans as a whole are unaware of world trends in every 
department of life. They are very alert to the fact that 
the days of isolation from world streams are past, but 
there are acute differences of opinion as to how far the 
effect of economic, social and political world currents can 
be allowed to infiltrate a vast country with a tiny popula- 
tion (when all are included, not much more than that of 
greater New York, or London) which for 300 years has 
struggled with the problem of human relations. 

In no section of the community are the tensions of these 
differences more acutely felt than within the fellowship of 
the Church. The people of this world have their own 
ways of struggling through difficulties, facing differences, 
and reaching final agreements (if anything in the material 
order can be called final). 

But within the Household of Faith it is different. Unity 
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is the essence of the Godhead, and where there is disruption 
and strife they can be only of the Evil One. Among 
Christians in South Africa, as in other lands, the issue 
which cannot be shirked is the extent to which the Child- 
ren of Light can allow themselves to be bound by the 
works of those who are still the Children of Darkness. 

This present year of Grace 1956 has given wonderful 
examples of just how terrific is the nature of this struggle 
within the Christian Soul of South Africa. Books have 
been written by notable Christian men which have stirred 
the world. It is needless to comment on those which are 
in the category of emotional outbursts by men with a 
burning sense of ultimate Christian values, who cannot 
accept anything less—books, e.g. like Father Trevor 
Huddleston’s ‘‘ Naught for your Comfort,” and Dr. J. J. 
Buskes’ “‘ South Africa’s Apartheid Policy—Unaccept- 
able.”’ Such books are important and doubtless have a 
big part to play in the general scheme of things, but they 
are not, and cannot be (by the nature of things) out of the 
innermost anguish of South Africa’s spiritual travail. 

Of that order writings do appear from time to time, 
such as Professor B. B. Keet’s “‘ Whither South Africa ?” 
and the report of the Synodical Commission of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches on South Africa’s racial policies. 
Prof. Keet was a member of that Commission, which also 
contained men who are much less advanced in their think- 
ing, and certainly less courageous. 

One thing which burns clearly in these writings is that 
while racial separation and discrimination is recognised as 
incompatible with the final pattern of that Community 
which is “ gathered in from every race,”’ still it is asserted 
that under South African conditions separate racial 
development is the only way to ensure national growth 
without bloodshed and violence. 

The commission in its report, and Prof. Keet in many 
public utterances, acknowledge that this is the exact 
opposite to the view held by many people, especially in 
other lands, and they acknowledge that within the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church opportunities must be taken 
to share that spiritual fellowship which is impossible in a 
sinful world. 

It is precisely for such sharing Wilgespruit has been 
established, although the Community which started it say 
that they regard it as more than an occasional experience, 
they regard it first and foremost as a witness to the world 
of that new way of life which can only be realised in its 
fullness in Christ Jesus. 

So we come to the last question so often asked by those 
who are trying to decide whether it is right to assist the 
Centre in any way. 

Has Wilgespruit a Future? Who can answer such a 
question ? God in his great love and mercy has drawn a 
veil before man so that the children of one generation have 
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no real knowledge as to what life will be like in the next 
generation, at the same time he has given us intelligence, 
energy, and a variety of skills, that we may be labourers 
together with him of New Jerusalem. In a book of daily 
readings Dr. Buskes (who spent much time at Wilgespruit 
during his South African visit )writes of Abraham :— 

,, Hij heeft alles achtergelaten en hij heeft alles op één 
kaart gezet : de belofte van God. Dat is geloof, alles op 
één kaart zetten, vertrouwen op Gods belofte, al is er niets 
van te zien.” 

The friends of Wilgespruit are far from having their 
faith tested in such fire. In fact the present problem is to 
accommodate all the groups, and parties wishing to use 
our simple facilities. ‘These groups are very varied among 
the most recent being: 

Youth leaders from a number of Churches. 

A refresher Bible school for African ministers 

(two a year are now held). 
One day picnic for University students 
(on a public holiday during the Bryan-Green Mission) 

Two-day study by a group of Young Ministers 
; (English/Afrikaans fellowship). 

Several Sunday School outings, week-end camps and 
other types of gatherings which are becoming routine. 

On the Day of the Covenant (Dec. 16), for the second 
year in succession, a mass witness meeting will be organized 
by the Johannesburg Regional Christian Council. And so 
it goes on, and so it will go on until. . . . well, there are some 
Jonahs who assume that the arm of secular authority will 
sooner or later come down and ban all inter-racial gather- 
ings, anywhere and everywhere. 

Friends of Wilgespruit refuse to believe that even a 
power-intoxicated Government would dare to offer such 
an affront to universal Christianity—at any rate not as 
long as South Africa presumes to call itself a Christian 
land. If such an axe did fall (obviously it could not fall on 
Wilgespruit alone, it would have to be root and branch 
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throughout the Churches of the land, as well as many 
secular bodies)—well then, Wilgespruit will remain, as it 
has been through endless ages: a glorious valley of 
enchanting beauty, held in Trust by a faithful group who 
are prepared to stake everything on one card—God never 
fails. ‘The precious soil will be tended, the buildings kept 
clean, and by twos and threes people will come and pray for 
the day when all in South Africa will be born again into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

To that day we look stedfastly, as those who wait for the 
dawn that never fails to appear. Already those who have 
eyes to see, hearts to understand, are awake and at work, 
for the hours which precede the first glint of the sun are 
among the most marvellous of all. They know that the 
same Sun is rising continuously, as they sing in the evening: 

The sun which bids us rest is waking 
Our Brethren ’neath the western sky ; 
And hour by hour fresh lips are making 
Thy wondrous doings heard on high. 

This Ecumenical task binds together all men: with 
Christians there can be no question of “ interference,” 
only continual re-iteration of Paul’s words— 

We are workers together with Him— 
ALL OF US 

One of the joys of Wilgespruit is the fact that the stones 
which will be used in the buildings as they arise will have 
been paid for in part by young fellow-Christians in Ohio, 
Germany, Britain, Angola, France and other lands. With 
confidence, andjoyinour hearts, we look forwardtothe day 
when the fears of this world will have been conquered by 
the Love which knows no bound, and we will all be free 
to visit one another, and in very truth pray and play, work 
and rest, struggle and laugh, as one family in Him who is 
the Author and Sustainer of all life. 

In the meanwhile Wilgespruit exists as a place where we 
can have a foretaste of that which is to be, as we wrestle 
together in the Spirit to learn His way. 


African Church Life in the Cape Peninsula 


By * Jola,”’ 


N our tiny church at V— there is a sad state of things in 
the room behind the altar. As caretakers of the place 

we put a married couple there, both communicants of the 
Church. It so happens that the woman has the mis- 
fortune of being unable to get a child, and it appears to be 
for that reason that the man has now left her and gone to 
live with a young unmarried woman barely half a mile 
away. So we had a meeting of the preachers and the 
churchwardens about this matter. The head-preacher 
said that he had tried to comfort the woman who was left 
alone in the room behind the altar. He had reminded her 


of Sarah, who could not get a child, and how Abraham 
went and got a child by Hagar, and Hagar had laughed at 
Sarah. But then Abraham had come back to Sarah, and 
she got a child when she was about 90, “‘ and you are not 
yet nearly even half as old as that’’—and she was very 
much comforted. He also said that the woman over there 
was like the woman of Samaria because she has already 
had many husbands. I then asked the men to suggest 
what should be done. One said that the Government was 
sending women away, especially this unmarried kind, who 
take other people’s husbands away from them; steps 
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should be taken to get this one removed ; another agreed, 
and said that the local Inspector would only listen to the 
woman who had been deserted, and that she should go and 
report the case ; another said that she should not go alone, 
but should be accompanied by her husband’s brother. At 
that moment the latter happened to come in, and he agreed 
to go with his sister-in-law. I then said that this step 
alone will not bring about the repentance of the woman’s 
husband, and that some of those present should go and 
talk to him and tell him his fault and continue going till 
they got him. Then an old man got up and said that my 
words made him think of Moses and Aaron who went on 
going to Pharaoh till they won. Three of the men then 
volunteered to go; before we dispersed it was agreed to 
call the woman who was all the while sitting in the sun 
outside the door of the room behind the altar, where she 
could probably hear all that was being said. She was told 
the plan, and expressed her gratitude in rather a negative 
way : “‘ If you people are building a wall to protect me, it is 
not for me to knock it down.” 

It was that same head-preacher who had written to ask 
for a supply of church badges. For men these are made 
in the form of a stud, to fit into the buttonhole of the lapel 
of a man’s coat ; for women the same badge is made in the 
form of a brooch. Africans, talking English, sometimes 
call such things pins. So the preacher wrote for “a 
supply of pins of both (sexes).” 


On my last visit for Mass in the bushes at R—, on the 
walk from the station, I overtook a young man of the M— 
family (Tsolo district) a cousin of S—’s wife at St. Cuth- 
bert’s. ‘Together we then overtook Jane, the wife of one 
of the men of the church, also on her way to Mass, a woman 
whose good English I had noticed once before. We 
passed the smart house (relatively speaking a mansion) of a 
notorious woman (also of solo) who makes her money 
(and lots of it) at the races and with dice. Every time I 
pass I see some outward material improvement in her 
establishment. This time there was a smart new wooden 
fence, and a new dog kennel, and the sham weathercock 
had been painted,—his forepart bright red, and the rest of 
him white. As we passed along Jane said: “ I would not 
like to get rich that way ; it’s better to work.” I remarked 
that the woman’s constant success at the dice was very 
strange, “It’s because she believes in it” said Jane. 
“Do you mean,” I said “ that her faith causes the dice to 
turn up a six?” “ Yes,” she said, “if you have faith in 
anything you are sure to win”’...... and the text on which 
I was just then going to preach was: “...... .. he that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He is a 


rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
* * * * 


In 1924 I was paying monthly visits to Father Chard’s 
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outstations in St. Cuthbert’s parish, while he, poor man, 
was on long sickleave. (But, as you know, he lived another 
twentyfour years). Oneofthe smaller of these outstations 
was Xabane, a hillside tract of country given by the 

Government to Nomlala, one of the Pondomise chiefs, for 

loyal service during the Pondomise rebellion in ’80-’81. 

(Nomlala was the only Pondomise chief willing to give a 

site to Bransby Key on the latter’s first arrival in ’65). In 

the school at Xabane there was a Coloured boy whose 

Native mother was a Nomlala, and whose white father was" 
unknown (except presumably to the mother). I remember 
the Teacher telling me that this boy’s name was “‘ Ngaku- 

bani” (‘‘ On whose side are you?) I do not remember 
ever seeing him again until a few days ago, when I visited 

the Emergency Camp at Nyanga. I was dropping into — 
the shacks at random to see whom I could find. Putting 
my head into one of the better class ones I saw a middle- 
aged Coloured man, slightly bald, a Native woman, 
apparently his wife, and a few children. Looking at the 

man without at first speaking, I said, after a pause, 

““Ngakubani.” The woman laughed delightedly, and 

Ngakubani was evidently not a little pleased at being 

recognized. Before marrying him she had been a girl at 
Mjika the next place to Xabane. He was dressed in over-— 
alls and was working on his furniture and fitting up the ~ 
inside of the shack into which they had just recently moved. 

A few days later I was visiting a Nomlala woman in one of — 
the densest pondokkie areas of Windermere ; she pointed 

to a car tightly “ parked ” into a small space between these 

terrible structures of-rusty tin. “That is Ngakubani’s 

car,” she said. They have not yet got as far as keeping 

cars in the Emergency Camp, but from this you will gather 

that Native squatters moved away from “ black spots ” 

are not all poor. What strikes one in the Camp is the 

variety in this respect. Some are putting up handsome - 
little structures at their own expense ; some are being 

helped to do so by their European employers ; but many 

there are who can only erect poor and flimsy places letting 

in much wind and rain. 


We again pressed on—and by dint of exertion 
reached Kendal to sleep ; thus getting out of the 
region of the stern, sullen, unwashed artificers, 
whom you see lounging sulkily along the streets of 
the towns in Lancashire, cursing, it would seem by 
their looks, the stop of trade which gives them 
leisure, and the laws which prevent them employing 
their spare time, God’s justice is requiting, and will 
yet further requite those who have blown up this 
country into a state of unsubstantial opulence, at the 
expense of the health and morals of the lower classes. 


—Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. 
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THE most representative Christian conference ever to 
| be held in Africa met at the Old Umtali Mission of 
the Methodist Church, Southern Rhodesia, from August 
6 to 25. Delegates and consultants drawn from fourteen 
_ African countries attended, together with an observer from 
Ethiopia and two representatives of the World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School Association. 
The last two consisted of the Rev. Nelson Chappel, General 
Secretary of WCCESSA and Dr. T. G. Dunning, a 
member of the British Committee. 

The purpose of the conference was to work out plans 
for an All-Africa Sunday School Curriculum. Four 
regional conferences held earlier in the year had fixed upon 
this as the chief priority in Christian education in Africa 
and it had been agreed that there is sufficient similarity of 
religious and cultural background in the different territo- 
ries of Africa south of the Sahara to make one overall 
curriculum a feasible proposition. 

There were seventeen voting delegates at the conference, 
representing Christian Councils or similar bodies ; ten of 
these were Africans. A number of consultants also attend- 
ed, together with the newly appointed Editor, the Rev. 
Derrick Cuthbert, and the Associate Editor, Mr. Henry 
F. Makulu. The countries represented were: Gold 
Coast, Liberia, Nigeria, French Cameroun, Belgian 
Congo, Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Mozambique, Madagascar and 
the Union of South Africa. 

_ The conference worked long hours—from 7.30 a.m. to 
9.0 p.m. each day—and was able in the three weeks to 
complete the task allocated to it, and even in fact, to do 
more than had been expected. A Graded Syllabus has 
been compiled, with three-year cycles of lessons in the 
Beginners, Primary and Junior grades. The Youth grade 
has a four-year cycle of lessons and in the Adult grade a 
series of booklets on different aspects of Christian faith 
and life has been planned. In addition, a General Sylla- 
bus, for use by the lesser-trained teachers or in areas where 
-the children have had little or no schooling, has also been 
planned. The latter is based upon the Graded Syllabus, 
but there are certain important modifications. 

In some parts of the syllabus, lesson outlines have been 
drawn up for the guidance of the lesson-writers. Attention 
has also been given to the format of the lesson books and 
Adult pamphlets. The immediate object is to issue 
lesson-notes in English, French and Portuguese ; but it is 
hoped that sufficient support for the scheme will be forth- 
coming for there to be issued vernacular translations and 
adaptations of this basic material. This is likely to prove 
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Sunday School Workshop in Africa 


By the Rev. Derrick Cuthbert, B.A., B.D. 


a tremendous undertaking. Already there are requests 
for publication in seventy-seven vernaculars and a short 
list of priorities contains no less than twenty-four! But 
the scheme will not achieve its main object until vernacular 
editions have been put into the hands of teachers through- 
out Africa south of the Sahara. 

The conference expressed its deep appreciation to the 
World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association and to the Mission Boards in America, Britain 
and Canada, whose interest and generous support have 
made possible the launching of the curriculum project. It 
also drew attention to the need for further assistance from 
outside Africa if the whole plan is to be carried forward to 
the publication of lesson materials in the main vernaculars. 

The conference nominated an Editorial Board for 
appointment by the Christian Councils, consisting of one 
representative from each of the four areas, West, Central, 
East and South, together with the Editor and Associate 
Editor. 

Members of the Conference and Christian Council 
Secretaries will act as corresponding members of the 
Board and will be kept in close touch with the development 
of the project. 

Many different denominations were represented at the 
Conference and at the close several members confessed 
that they had wondered whether it would prove possible 
to work together. Three weeks of concentrated study 
and work demonstrated how real is the unity that lies 
underneath our divisions and how bright is the hope that 
in carrying this curriculum project forward the Church in 
Africa may manifest that essential unity in a sorely divided 
continent. 


A modern philosopher has told us that logic and 
love are fundamentally the same thing. I do not 
know if this is true about grace and grammar, but 
the old teacher was right who, when asked if he 
taught Latin, replied, ‘ No, I teach boys.’ In most, 
if not all languages, the verb ‘to teach’ governs 
two accusatives. That means that all education is 
bipolar, dealing with its subject matter and its 
personal subject. So all true teaching is not the 
mere imparting of information but the forming of 


character. 
—W. R. Forrester. 
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Sursum Corda 
THE SACRED NAME 


By Rev. J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 


HEN the disciples of the Lord Jesus came to him with 

the request, “ Teach us to pray,” it did not mean 

that their lives before that time had been prayerless. As 

devout Hebrews they had been in the habit of saying their 

daily prayers. ‘There can be no doubt that what prompted 

them to make their request was something which they 

observed in the attitude of the Master when he approached 

the secret place of the Most High ; something, too, which 
seemed always to issue from that approach. 

In the prayer itself there seemed to bea radiant happiness 
and from the prayer there seemed to issue confidence and 
calm. 

Reference to the sacred Name at the very beginning of 
the form of prayer given by our Lord would suggest that 
the disciples expected, at least hoped, that the Master 
would communicate to them the Name, believed by all 
Hebrews to be a word of power. 

We are told in the book of Exodus that the true name of 
the Object of Israel’s worship was revealed to Moses and 
given, on his authority, to the priests who directed the 
people in their worship. We gather that the holy Name 
was used in worship at shrines throughout the land. 

Long before the coming of our Lord, however, its use 
was restricted to the great central shrine in Jerusalem ; 
and there used only once a year by the High Priest in the 
Holy of holies. 

To keep this in mind gives a new and vital significance 
to the familiar words, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name.” In 
spite of the fact that these words are frequently on the lips 
of all Christians ; on the lips of millions for many centuries, 
one sometimes wonders how many there are to whom these 
particular words convey any real meaning. 

Perhaps Moffatt’s rendering would be more intelligible 
to many of us; “‘ Thy name be revered; ” although we 
are all reluctant to change what for long has been in 
common use. 

Moreover, the sacred Name has always been hedged 
round by the commandment, “ Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” It was deemed 
dangerous as well as impious to misuse the name ; and 
this was the reason, no doubt, for the severe restriction 
placed upon it even in worship. 

In the form of prayer which our Lord gives to those who 
gather around him (and who accept his authority) he shews 
himself at once simple and wise. He raises the whole 
spirit of prayer to the highest ethical level ; he gives a new 
and true conception of the living and true God which 
when it is clearly grasped, changes our whole sense of the 


relationship between heaven and earth. We become the — 


happy sons and daughters of a loving Heavenly Father 
when we learn truly to say, ‘Our Father who art in 


heaven.” This makes it right and reasonable for our 


Lord as the new law-giver to say, ‘“‘ A new commandment 


I give unto you, that ye love one another as I have loved.” 


If all those who have used the Lord’s Prayer had grasped 
and acted upon its real significance, the history of the 


Christian Church (yes and the history of the world) would 
have been very different. It is pathetic and humiliating 
to have to confess that Tennyson was justified when he 


wrote : 
“Christian love among the churches 
Looks the twin of heathen hate.” 


This confession gives an urgent sense of importance to 


words which often mean little, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name.” 


What we need as Christians is not some supernatural 
word of power, but a word, that with which our Lord — 
begins his prayer, which awakens and keeps awake in our ~ 


hearts and minds the consciousness that we are the family 


here on earth of a loving Father in Heaven, who all, as his — 


children, love one another. 


In this way alone can the name of God be hallowed ; ; 


not by a form of words on our lips, but by shewing clearly 
in our relationship one with another whose we are and 
whom we serve, the Son of his Love. 

Those of us who are loyal to Him need no other name 
than that which our Lord bore in the days of his sojourn 
among men, a name which moved St. Paul to write, in 
language eloquent and beautiful, “ God hath given him a 
name which is above every name : that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow...... and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 


A well-known choir conductor was invited by a 
certain choir-master to come and criticize the per- 
formance of his singers. In particular he confessed 
that he himself was conscious of something lacking 
in their rendering of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Our Father.’ 
‘Why,’ said the other, ‘ the explanation is sticking 
out of your pocket.’ The choir-master, in astonish- 
ment at the remark, drew a copy of a weekly ‘ rag ’ 
from its place of concealment. ‘ No one who reads 
trash like that can expect to teach his choir to render 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Our Father,’ said his candid friend. 

—Hubert Simpson. . 
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New Books 


The Dove Returns by Guy Butler. (The Fortune Press, 

and A. A. Balkema, Cape Town). 10/6. 

Professor Guy Butler not only professes English litera- 
ture but he practises what he preaches. He is the author 
of a volume of poems in the tradition of Roy Campbell and 
his first play, The Dam, won the van Riebeeck Tercentenary 
Drama Competition. His second play, The Dove Returns, 
first performed last year by the National Theatre Organi- 
zation, has recently been published in book form. 

The South African Outlook is concerned with race rela- 
tions rather than with literary criticism, but, even as an 
essay in race relations, The Dove Returns merits attention. 
If, as we believe, the Colour Question is South Africa’s 
greatest problem, there is nothing which so bedevils the 
relations between White and Black as the disunity between 
the two groups, and nothing has so contributed to that 
disunity as the South African War, particularly the pro- 
tracted guerrilla warfare and the measures taken to counter- 
act it, following upon the relatively short campaign which 
eliminated the Republican forces in the field. 

Professor Butler is fair to both sides. There are, in- 
deed, no villains in his play, no human villains ; the tragedy 
lies in ‘“‘ the fell clutch of circumstance ” 

On the one hand, the Afrikaners, defeated but defiant, 
maintain partisan warfare against the conquerors. On 
the other hand, the British take the stern, sometimes cruel, 
but not altogether unreasonable steps required to reduce 
and destroy the partisan bands or commandoes. 

For us to-day, looking back across the scorched earth of 
two World Wars with their infinitely greater scale and 
intensity of cruelty and destruction, it is difficult to realize 
the horror and the resentment aroused not only among the 
Afrikaner people but among the Liberals in England. It 
isa tribute to Mr. Butler’s dramatic skill that he focuses so 
sharply and clearly the sentiments of the conflicting groups. 

To the reviewer, the realism of Ibsen, Chekov or Shaw 
would appear to have offered the most effective setting for 
such a play. Professor Butler, however, as a disciple of 
T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry, has cast his drama in 
poetic form and it must be conceded that there is often an 
elevation of feeling and a haunting beauty of language and 
rhythm which commend the fitness of the choice : 

** I have breathed, I have talked, I have moved about 

Among these loving strangers, a dry leaf 
Spun in the whirlwind, a drowned bird ina whirlpool.” 
J.W.M. 
* * a * 
An approach to the Theology of the Sacraments : 
Neville Clark (S.C.M. 8/-). 

Here, in No. 17 of the S.C.M. Studies in Biblical Theo- 

logy, is a comprehensive, concise and compelling intro- 


duction to the doctrine of the Sacraments. It is true to 
the title of the series in which it appears, for it does not 
start with any accepted definition of sacraments but from 
all that the New Testament has to say about Baptism, the 
Last Supper and the Holy Communion. In doing this, in 
spite of often treading in well-worn paths, discussion as to 
the nature of the meal at which the Holy Communion was 
instituted, discussion of the significance of the Baptism of 
Jesus etc., the author brings living insight both into the 
New Testament and the Sacraments. He makes espe- 
cially clear how much in the New Testament is not only 
relevant to a study of the Sacraments but also fundamental 
for their understanding. Baptism and Lord’s Supper are 
seen, not as isolated actions, but as they stand in the living 
context of the Church, as the Body of Christ. The central 
significance of Baptism he sees as incorporation into Christ, 
the central significance of the Eucharist as ‘‘ Communion- 
sacrifice.” This is all argued persuasively from the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. Baptism is a rite that is effective rather 
than symbolic, while “‘ Jesus, binding the last supper to the 
cross bound also the eucharist to Calvary, and set each and 
all in the context of sacrifice.” For all who want to enter 
into the fulness of meaning that the sacraments hold this. 
book will point the way. Of particular interest is the 
argument that the accounts of the Baptism of Jesus in the: 
Gospels are full of allusions to the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah, and from this the argument that ‘‘ around these 
two poles of the baptism of Jesus and its fulfilment in his 
death, resurrection and ascension, the theology of Baptism 
must be written.’ Particular mention should also be 
made of the telling exegesis of parts of St. John, especially 
the wedding feast at Cana and the discourse on the bread, 
and of the neat hypothetical reconstruction of Agape and 
Eucharist and how and why they came to be separated. It 
is an added advantage that a book that has something 
important to say, says it agreeably. 
N.B. 
* * * * 

Galilean Christianity, by L. E. Elliott-Binns. S.C.M. 

Studies in Biblical Theology No. 16. Price 8/-). 

The reviewer is left in doubt as to whether such a study 
has any proper place in a series of Studies of Biblical 
Theology. It is not really a Theological study but an 
interesting Historical study. The writer cannot really be 
said to have made out a case even for the existence of a 
Galilean Christianity in any sense except that of asserting 
that there were from the days’ of the New Testament, 
Christians in Galilee. The arguments brought forward 
ge what was—Dibelius is cited as the author’s authority— 

“a type of. primitive Christianity whose characteristics 
were (a).an emphasis on the teaching of Jesus ; (5) an un- 
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developed Christology ; (c) an absence of any doctrine of 
redemption ; and (d) a desire to maintain close links with 
Judaism” (p. 48) as being characteristic of Galilee are 
almost all based on conjecture, as the writer admits. 

The Introduction to the Book begins with the words 


“Although Christianity had its origin in Galilee...... a 
But did it? Later (p. 54) we are told of “ The transfer of 
the centre of the Church from Galilee to Jerusalem....”. 


but what evidence is there for this? Wasn’t the fact 
probably, as Acts suggests, that the Church started on its 
way in Jerusalem and spread out from there ? 

What is Christianity ?. Is it based on a teaching given 
by Jesus in Galilee or in the acts of God in Jesus ?—surely 
at any rate not the former alone. Isn’t Christianity by 
definition something which stems from the death and 
resurrection of Christ ? No one has suggested that these 
events happened in Galilee. 

Of course, the book evidences much painstaking research 
and makes much interesting comment on particular New 
Testament passages. 

Pee NB 
* * * * 
The New Being, by Paul Tillich, S.C.M. 10/6. 

A slim volume of twenty-three brief and pointed sermons. 

Most of these presuppose an intelligent congregation and 
were, many of them, delivered to American Theological 
students. Dr. Tillich usually jumps straight into the 
exegesis of his text, then relates it immediately to the 
‘Present day. His sermons have the merit of speaking to 
Christians in the state in which they are—they speak to 
our present condition. They are often penetrating in 
diagnosis, and they always point unerringly to Christ. 

Not everything uttered is to be taken au pied de la lettre 
there are typical germanic false (even nonsensical) antithe- 
ses —‘‘ We do not have Him (God) as an object of our 
knowledge, but he has us as the subject of our existence.” 
(p. 77) The sermon on “ Faith and Uncertainty,” in which 
those words occur, is not one of the best, it is too facile, 
but sermons must not be treated exactly as dogmatic 
treatises, and the sermon on “‘ Authority” fails precisely 
because it is a ludicrously brief theological essay rather 
than a sermon. One may quarrel with the preacher’s 
Theology sometimes, but he gives us in an arresting and 
compelling manner some particular and clear insights into 
the Gospel, and to do that is an important part of the 
preacher’s job. The preacher and the intelligent man in 
the pew will alike profit. 

N.B. 


LA Missionary Link Breaks 
o* Wednesday, 19th September, there passed away at 
Sore poled Margaret Nicol Bae Stormont, 
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Principal of Blythswood Institution in the Transkei. Mrs. _ 
Stormont was an L.L.A. of St. Andrews University and + 
she and Mr. Stormont spent their early years in Lovedale. _ 
Early in this century Mr. Stormont was appointed to 
Blythswood, and for almost thirty years he and Mrs. 
Stormont guided the destinies of that notable Scottish | 
Missionary Institution. 

It must have been to her a tremendous change to give up 
the cultural and other advantages of a Scottish city and — 
find herself in an isolated place like Lovedale, and oii 
more such a place as Blythswood with all its loneliness, 
primitive roads and lack of amenities, particularly fifty. . 
odd years ago. Yet never was she known to utter a word — 
of complaint or self-pity ; she kept open door and offered 
unstinting hospitality; she maintained her links with — 
friends overseas and forged many new ones in this land; _ 
and she kept fresh and active her intellectual interests. | 

Mr. Stormont went on furlough in 1929 after ‘arisen i 
years of outstanding missionary service, with health | 
impaired and eyesight affected. He died in 1931.. For © 
nearly twenty-five years Mrs. Stormont survived him, and | 
only a fortnight.ago attained her ninetieth birthday. 
Possibly no one is now left of those who were fellow-— 
workers with Dr. Stewart at Lovedale in the ’nineties. — 
Thus one of the last links with a remarkable missionary era : 
has been snapped. 


aS. porwr: 


_ For a goodly number of years Mrs. Stormont had been i 
resident in Grahamstown. Happily her activity of mind : 
was maintained to the last. Happenings near at hand or — 
far away enchained her interest. But perhaps most of all 
her concern was for all that pertained to Lovedale and 
Blythswood. She followed with unabated interest the 
fortunes of the work to which she had given her most 
active years. 

Though in late years greatly weakened in body, she 
maintained the cheerfulness that had marked all her days. 
Even outward cheerfulness was not always easy, for a — 
devastating sorrow entered her life when in 1920 her 
eldest daughter, a senior medical student of much promise, 
who had come from her studies in Scotland to spend a long 
vacation in her home in Blythswood, took ill and passed 
away. Because of Mrs. Stormont’s self-mastery, the depth 
of the wound was known only to few. 

Despite her illness and infirmity her years in Grahams- 
town were happy years. The love of her two daughters, 
with the daily, hourly care of thé one who has been so long 
her constant companion, made the sunset period a time of 
quiet content. Her home, her friends, her memories, her 
church, her faith sustained and comforted.. 


Sh gr ie 


